



CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


A VISITOR MAN ABROAD, 


LUZERNE, July 30, 1880. 


RF OUR correspondent wafts you his musical criticisms this 
Dd month ‘from the heart of Switzerland, but unfortunately has 

© not much especially musical matter to write about. At Liver- 
pool the Tourjee party, under the guidance of Dr. Nelson, began 
their tour of Europe, and I have not had the good fortune to see 
them since. As usual, there are a goodly number of reverends in 
the party and the accustomed unity. The world is rather small to 
the traveler, and one is continually meeting American friends in 
Europe. The first surprise of this sort of this trip took place upon 
the wharf at Liverpool, where I met Miss Sybil Caskey, and Miss 
Phillips, two Ohio girls; the former a musician and an ex-pupil of 
mine. Leaving them in;Liverpool, I —e met them on the Rhine; at 
Heidelberg I met Mrs, Potter, an ardent worker of the Beneficent 
Society of the New England Conservatory of Music; at Chester, 
Miss Edith Wakefield, the child pianist, and so it went on. These 
meetings were so frequent this year because Europe is brimful and 
running over with Americans. Unfortunately a good many of them 
are of the cheaper sort who attract public attention wherever they 
xo. 

London always presents itself in a new light to me each time I see 
it; itis an entire world in itself, and would need a volume of descrip- 
tion even on its musical side. There is one occupation I never tire 
of in London, and that is rummaging in the old book stores for 
musical treasures. In London is the largest Antique Book Store of 
the world. I refer to Quaritch’s in Piccadilly. There one can find 
missals in the quaint notation of five hundred years ago; musical 
instruction books of the 16th and 17th centuries, and, in short, every 
rarity that the devout antiquarian could desire. Some of these 
things cost rather solid prices. One music book that the great col- 
lector showed to me, was marked at $10,000. I cannot afford such 
luxuries until the price of music lessons goes up. Nevertheless both 
here and in some of the old book stalls near St. Paul's | managed to 
find some musical rarities. A lot of sheet music of the years 1738 
and 1739, with the quaintest of engravings attached, gives me some 
almost forgotten songs by Handel and Geny Carey ; an early edi- 
tion of ‘God save great George, our king"’ shows me some varia- 
tions of the ending which are not used nowadays, but best of all, I 
have obtained a copy of the tune of “ The Star Spangled Banner," 
dated some dozen years before our national anthem was written! | 
suppose that most of your readers know that ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner" was originally an English drinking song, entitled “‘ To 
Anacreon in Heaven”; this copy gives the old tune, and sets it to 
masonic words, ‘To old Hiram in Heaven," celebrating the sup- 
posed founder of Freemasonry, and builder of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, It proves that the air was popular and well known in England 
long before America appropriated it. 

From London I have journeyed through Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland. It was sazson morte in the first two countries : not a bit 
of music to be heard save the mcennerchote, which are the life and 
soul of German everyday life. You know how heartily Schumann 
has pictured a Sunday on the Rhine. The reality is quite as beau- 
tiful, On every boat, on every wharf, there is melody and harmony. 
Singing clubs are going up and down the river, visiting other singing 
clubs ; the visitors sing, the hosts sing, and everything is genial and 
gemuthlich. 

_I do not think that the German clubs are superior to the American 
Singing societies, I know that the society in Cincinnati, led by Mr. 
Foley, is equal to many in Germany ; but the heartiness and sincerity 
of the work is more than polish or refinement of shading, and all the 
Germans sing to enjoy themselves. 

I have spent a number of days in the Black Forest. It was glori- 
ous to leave the beaten path of travel, to desert the railroad, take 
carriages, wagons, and horses, alternately, and go deep into the 
woods. But no matter how deep into the forest you may go, you 
cannot get away from the omnipresent beer saloon, I think that as 
soon as a peasant has made a so v0 , and got a roof over his head, 
he at once opens a beer saloon. There seem to be more beer 
saloons than inhabitants, Next to beer the peasants seem to take to 
religion, and the whole country is covered with wayside shrines. 
Some of these are the most terrific examples of art that | have ever 
seen. I recall one especially where a lot of very seedy looking 
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angels were climbing up Jacob's ladder. All the angels were moult 
ing, and the general effect was depressing. 

| penetrated into the hills as far as Furtwangen, where all the 
inhabitants, who are not busy at carving wood, are occupied in mak 
ing clocks. There are clocks with trumpeters, clocks with cuckoos, 
with roosters, with canary birds and everything else imaginable 
The finest orchestrion I ever heard is for sale in Furtwangen, at 
about $1,500, but these things get sadly out of repair in exportation 
1 heard it play selections from ‘“ Stradella,"’ “Oberon,” and 
“ Daughter of the Regiment’ in a manner quite as good as Gil 
more's band in its traveling jubilee. 

When it rains in the Black Forest the beauty vanishes in an in 
stant; there is nothing to do but sit in some little inn, and, if it is 
fortunate enough to possess such a luxury, you can play billiards on 
an antediluvian table, with flint cushions, crooked cues, and elliptical 
balls. The pouring rain which set in after a week of delightful 
weather, sent me to a city, and as Schaffhausen seemed to be the 
nearest, thither I went. The weather at once changed to fair, and 
tempted me to the Alps; but when! got there another pour sent me 
to this pleasant city of Luzerne. Of course | shall not inflict the 
details of Alpine travel upon you, for the only music | heard was an 
eternal (and infernal) yodler on the Rigi, who charged me for his 
unsolicited warbling ; and a party with a horn who blew itin a valley 
and sold me the echo at ten cents per echo. Butin Luzerne I heard 
a fairly good organ concert on the great instrument in the Catholi 
church there. The solo stops of this instrument were good, and it 
had a voxhumana which really resembled the human voice and not 
a plaintive goat. Unfortunately the organist was too well aware of 
this fact and gave a series of sentimentalities on this stop that began 
to grow extremely monotonous. The only bit of straightforward 
music that he played was the Vorspiel to Lohengrin, but he spoiled 
the effect even of this by following it with the threadbare and sensa 
tional storm, in which the lightning flashed on the trumpet and 
piccolo stops, and the thunder roared on the bourdon in the pedals 

None the less was it pleasant to see the interest taken in the con 
cert by the large audience, chiefly English. It is a pity that a taste 
for organ playing is not more universal in America; in England a 
good organ concert is always appreciated, but America is the land 
of piano recitals. Nevertheless, our Eddys, Whitings, etc., will, I 
hope, eventually work a reform in this direction and educate a rather 
callous public, 


After I have loitered long enough in Switzerland | am going, 
where all good Americans go; not to Heaven, but to Paris ! here 
I hope to get musical matter sufficient to fill the next letter from 
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ROYAL WEDDING MUSIC. 


[BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


5 HE music performed at the Royal Wedding on the 27th ult 
was, in some respects, of a rather more interesting character 
than usual, The clergy were received by a ‘ Nuptial March,” 
specially composed for the occasion by Mr. Jekyll, organist of the 
Chapel Royal. It is, we believe, not yet published. The Queen's 
procession was received with the March from the 
Oratorio,’ composed by Handel to celebrate the suppression of the 
Stuart rebellion in 1745. This march, it will be recollected, forms the 
last movement of the overture, and at its performance at the Handel 
Festival it is invariably encored. The bridegroom walked up the 
chapel at Buckingham Palace to the strains of the ‘* Pilgrim's March 
from “ Tannhauser,” while the bride's procession was accompanied 
by the wedding music from “Lohengrin.”’ The last, although now 
popular at eomtiionn, is more appropriate for the beauty of its musi 
than for its association with the sad story of the opera ; for, as musi 
lovers will recollect, in ‘‘ Lohengrin” the bride is separated from her 
husband on their wedding day, and for the more or less venial sin of 
female curiosity is destined never to see him again. Before the arch 
bishop's address to the young married — an anthem, specially 
composed by Mr, Barnby, was sang by the choir of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's. It is entitled “Oh, Perfect Love!" It is dedi ated to 
the bride, and is set to words written by Dorothy Blomfield, daughter 
of the Bishop, and familiar to us through the beautiful marriage hymn 
by Dr. W. H. Monk, so frequently heard at weddings. Mr. Barnby's 
anthem, though admirable for its melodiousness and for the skillful 
manner in which it is harmonized for the four-part chorus, is of a 
comparatively simple character, as it is intended to be used at mar- 
riages generally, and is, therefore, quite within the means of an ordi- 
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Royat “wedding music” is a subject upon which much might be | 


written. Almost every royal wedding, even of medieval times, must 
have been accompanied by some sort of music, if only that of the 
Mass. But it seems that for every reign and for almost every bridal 
different music was chosen. We have plenty of descriptions, but, so 
far as we are aware, no actual detailed record of the royal marriage 
music of medizval times. In the British Museum may be found an 
account of the wedding of Henry VIII., and also the MS. of the 
quaint Court “Directions for the Marriage of a Prince's Daughter,” 
in which permission is given to the bride elect to come into West- 
minster Hall on the second day of the fete to ‘‘see the dancing.” 
Henry VIII.'s son, Arthur, Prince of Wales, was married to Catherine 
Aragon at St. Paul's Cathedral, and as the royal procession, headed 
by the archbishop, clergy, and knights, entered, ‘‘the mynstrells, 
alsoe bothe trumpetts, shalmewes, and sackbutts"’ (instruments now 
represented by the bassoon and the trombone) “‘stroake upp, the 
which,”’ as says the Court chronicler, “‘ was comfortable and joyefull 
to here.”" But the ceremony was “the most solemne, devout, and 
glorious Masse of the Trynyte,” celebrated by the archbishop 
‘‘with songe and orgons most pleasur and excellent.” 

In modern days royal wedding music was of a more special char- 
acter. For the marriage of Prince George of Denmark with the 
Princess (afterward Queen) Anne, Purcell in 1683 composed the ode 
“From Hardy Climes.”’ Handel arranged (chiefly from the seventh 
Chandos anthem and other works) an anthem, “This is the Day,” 
with full orchestra, for the marriage of the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land with the Prince of Orange in 1734. For the wedding of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, Handel wrote a special anthem, “ Sing unto 
the Lord ye Kingdoms of the Earth.” The marriage of her present 
Majesty and the Prince Consort took place at a time which can 
hardly be considered the brightest period of English music, and 
accordingly for that occasion no special work seems to have been 
written, but instead Kent's not too meritorious anthem, ‘Blessed be 
the Lord God,” was revived. The Princess Louise’s aunt, the Prin- 
cess Royal, on the occasion of her marriage to the late German 
Emperor Frederick, walked up St. James's Chapel to the strains of 
the march of the army of Judas Maccabzeus returning from the vic- 
tory of Nicanor. At the wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Prince’s procession was accompanied by the war march of priests 
from Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,’’ and the procession of the Princess 
by the march from Handel's “ Joseph.”’ In the bridal music was 
also included the Prince Consort’s chorale ‘‘Gotha,”’ which was 
originally, we believe, intended for a wedding. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 








[From Our Regular Correspondent. } 





Aucust 8, 1889. 


~~ 
ty FHE summer season is over, and the winter’s music will, so far 
tals as London is concerned, not commence till the end of Septem- 
ber. The next appointments are the musical festivals, that at 
Gloucester taking place early in September, while the Leeds Festival 
is fixed for October. 


THE OPERA SEASON 


finally closed on the 27th ult. The enterprise at Her Majesty's had 
collapsed some time before, but on the 27th ‘‘ Otello" was given for 
the last time at the Lyceum, and “‘ Romeo et Juliette” was performed 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The Prince and Princess of Wales anda 
large number of the royal wedding guests were present at Covent 
Garden, and at the close of the opera Signor Mancinelli conducted 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March,” the whole audience meanwhile 
upstanding. The repertory of the Covent Garden season has includ- 
ed sixteen operas, whereof, according to the management, ‘“ Die 
Meistersinger’ and ‘ Romeo” drew the largest houses. In regard 
to the number of performances, ‘‘ Romeo”’ and “ Faust"’ headed 
the list with seven representations each, followed by ”’ Lohengrin,” 
six ; ‘Carmen "’ and “ Die Meistersinger,’’ four; ‘‘ Traviata,”’ ‘‘ Aida,”’ 
‘‘ Don Giovanni,”’ and “Les Huguenots,” three; ‘‘ The Pearl Fish- 
ers,’ ‘‘Sonnambula,” “Figaro,” ‘‘Rigoletto,” and ‘ Trovatore,” 
two; and ‘ Mefistofele,"’ and “Guillaume Tell’ one performance 
each. The only promise remaining unfilled is the revival of ‘ Le 
Prophete,"’ which is postponed until next year. Next season also 
Mr. Harris proposes to revive ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ in Italian, and, if 
eae to give ‘‘Hamlet,"’ Wagner's ‘ Die Walkure,” and Gluck’s 
“ Orfeo.”’ 

The most important feature of the season was the production of 
Wagner's 














‘* DIE MEISTERSINGER ” IN ITALIAN. 


That the opera performed by a polyglot company of Canadians’ 
Poles, Frenchmen, and others, and directed by an Italian conductor’ 
was not the ‘‘ Meistersinger"’ of the German stage, must, of course’ 
be freely admitted. The weak point of the entire performance was’ 
in fact, the orchestra. Mr. Mancinelli necessarily has not the small- 
est national sympathy with such music, and we might as readily 
expect Dr. Richter himself to direct a competent performance of 
some modern Italian opera, with which, try as he might, his own 
sentiments had little in common. The manner in which the prelude 
was rendered—contrasting as it did so strongly with the magnificent 
performances given at the Richter Concerts—afforded indication at 
the outset of where the weakness of the Covent Garden representa- 
tion would lay. It must also be confessed that for once in a way the 
stage management left a great deal to be desired. In the fina/e to 
the second act the surging of crowds was hardly attempted at all, and 
the by-play in the song and dance of the apprentices, which at Ger- 
man representations is made a special point, was wholly overlooked. 
Morever, the scene of the second act, wherever it was supposed to 
be fixed at Covent Garden, was certainly not laid in the — city 
of Nuremberg. On the other hand, the performance afforded a great 
deal to be admired. No stronger cast than that which appeared at 
Covent Garden has hitherto been granted the “ Meistersinger "’ in 
England. Madame Albani, it is true, was somewhat too matronly an 
exponent of the girlish character of Eva. This clearly could not be 
helped. To counterbalance it, the Canadian prima donna acted and 
sang a more or less conventional ro/e at her very best. The most 
satisfactory creation of all was the Hans Sachs of Mr. Lassale, who, 
although indisputably nervous, and made up far too young, gave a 
rendering of the part which will place it among the finest creations of 
his extended repertory. Mr. Jean de Reszke was hardly so much at 
his ease, although he sang the trial songs better than anybody, save 
Mr. Lloyd. Walther is not an acting part, and as Mr. J. de Reszke 
is an actor even more than a vocalist, he was necessarily placed at 
some disadvantage. The smaller characters were, on the whole, 
adequately filled. Despite obvious local defects, Mr. Winogradow 
was an excellent Kothner, while Mr. Abramoff as Pogner, Mr. Mon- 
tariol as David, Madame Bauermeister as the nurse, and Mr. Isnar- 
don as Beckmesser, were all thoroughly competent. The Beckmesser, 
it is true, somewhat overdid his part. 


MADAME BACKER GRONDAHL,. 


Last month the distinguished Norwegian pianist, Madame Backer 
Grondahl, gave her final recital. Her program started with 
Greig’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 45, a not altogether interesting work, 
in which she was associated with Mr. Wolff. The lady likewise gave 
a somewhat peculiar reading of several pianoforte pieces by Schu- 
mann, and played a pianoforte suite by herself. As a composer, 
however, she appeared to far better advantage in a series of seven 
songs, admirably sung by Miss Louise Phillips. Most of these songs 
are set to poems in the Norwegian language, but among them was 
one entitled ‘‘Geachtet,” the words of which are by the Queen of Rou- 
mania, The queen, by the way, who writes under the nom de plume 
of ‘Carmen Sylva,”’ is just now ona visittoSweden. This extreme- 
ly clever royal and literary lady has nearly finished a libretto for an 
opera, which she desires shall be set to music by the distinguished 
Norwegian composer, Ivar Hallstroem. The same composer has 
already collaborated with the Queen of Roumania in the opera 
“ Leaga,”’ performed a few years since at Stockholm. The queen 
has since revised the first act, and the composer himself has rewrit- 
ten parts of it, hoping that the opera will attain something more than 
mere local celebrity. 


MACFARREN’S ‘‘ROBIN HOOD.” 


The J. W. Turner Provincial Opera Troupe will end a fortnight's 
season at the Princess's on the toth inst. On the 7th they gave Sir 
George McFarren’s ‘‘ Robin Hood” for the first time these many 
years in the West End of the metropolis; although at the Standard 
Theater, in the East End, it was announced, and we believe was 
actually represented, as recently as last April. Still the work must 
be almost entirely unfamiliar to the large majority of opera-goers, 
and it was therefore disappointing that its revival attracted only so 
small an audience. A whole musical generation has practically 
passed away since, in 1860, ‘‘ Robin Hood” first achieved popularity 
at Her Majesty's Theater, under the conductorship of Sir Charles 
Halle, with a cast which would nowadays be considered almost 
phenomenal. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, then a stage debw- 
tante, sang the brilliant music of Maid Marian, Madame Lemaire was 
her confidante, Mr. Sims Reeves was Robin Hood, Mr. Santley the 
Sheriff, George Honey the Sompnour, Mr. Patey the Much, Parkin- 
son Allan-a-Dale, and Bartlemann Little John. To say that such 
music is even now out of date would, however, neither be fair nor 
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true. In more than one of the theaters devoted to light or comic 
opera we may still hear works very similar to that which Macfarren 
gave to the world well-nigh thirty years ago. It may be that modern 
librettists wisely avoid the high-filutin’ style of Oxenford’s libretto, 
and that modern composers can write better ballads than Macfarren, 
The songs, indeed, are the weak point of ‘“‘ Robin Hood,” and at the 
Princess's even that once popular ballad, ‘My own, my guiding 
star,” passed almost without recognition. The best feature of the 
opera is the thoroughly English spirit with which it is permeated. 
This is observable almost throughout the first act, and especially so 
in the round dance and other portions of the Fair revel in the second. 
Moreover, the orchestration, unpretentious as it is, is notable for that 
delicate finish which invariably marks the workmanship of the expe- 
rienced musician. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In addition to the ordinary repertory, the Carl Rosa Company, 
during their tour, which will commence at Cork on the 12th inst., 
will first revive “ Lurline’’ and the “ Rose of Castile,”’ and produce 
the English version of Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers." Mactarren’s “ She 
Stoops to Conquer’’ seems (wisely) to be for the present shelved. 
The company will spend the new year as usual at Liverpool, where 
it is proposed to produce English versions of Gounod’s “ Romeo et 
Juliette’ and Verdi's ‘‘Aida”’ and Balfe’s ‘‘Talisman,” with the origi- 
nal libretto by Mr. Arthur Mathison. It has already been announced 


that the Carl Rosa Company this year has paid a dividend of eight | 


per cent. This is irrespective of a sum of 3,300/. hitherto owing on 
the cost of production of ** Paul Jones’ in London and the provinces, 
but which has now been wholly paid off. From the gross profits 
have also to be deducted the sum of 6o00/., the share charged to the 
company for the decorations at Covent Garden on the visit of the 
Shah of Persia. 

On the 20th ult. Miss Annie Marriott was married to Mr. Percy 
Palmer at St. Matthias, Earl's Court. 

At Bayreuth the Wagner Festival has been given this month. The 
operas performed were ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ ‘ Parsifal,”’ and * Tris- 
tan,"’ severally under the conductorship of Richter, Levi and Mottl. 

Johannes Brahms has, during the summer, put the finishing touches 
to anew double chorus entitled ‘* Deutsche Fest und Gedenkspruche.”’ 
The composition, which is of a more or less extended sort, is for eight 
voices, without any accompaniment, and it will be produced for the 
first time at the Hamburg Musical Festival on September oth, where 
it will be sung by 700 choristers. 

At a meeting of the committee it was decided that the Norwich 
Triennial Festival, to be held next year, is to commence with Han- 
del’s “‘ Judas Maccabzeus” and to close with “Elijah.” The mistake 
will not again be made of entrusting the novelties exclusively to 
foreign composers, and one of the most important of the new works 
will be a sacred cantata, specially written for the festival by Dr. 
Hubert Parry. 


The legal documents concerning Beethoven's litigation with | ' igt 
~ & 8 | instead of the slender youth of eighteen, found a portly gentleman of 


fifty-six, now Judge Mann of Florida, who, with his wife, formerly a 


Artaria, the Austrian music publisher, have just been discovered in 
Vienna. Beethoven, it seems, sold his famous “Storm ” Quartet in 


C, Op. 29, to Count Fries, to whom it was dedicated, and afterwards | Chicago lady, was going to pass the summer by Lake Michigan. 
& | 


did another stroke of business by selling it over again to Breitkopf 
Hartel, the celebrated publishers of Leipzig. Count Fries, on the 
other hand, sold it to Artaria, who published itin Vienna. Beethoven 
subsequently issued a notice warning the public against Artaria’s 
edition, but the Viennese publisher began that which in our days 
would be considered an action for libel, and the greatest of all | 
composers had to publish an open apology, besides another apology | 
to a publisher named Mollo, whose name seems to have been intro- 
duced into the affair by error. 


| 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XI. | 


{All rights reserved. ] 


STUDIED the language and looked about the city for two or | 

three weeks before commencing the more regular work that 

occupied me later. The first thing in a musical way that inter- 
ested me very much was the singing and organ playing at Christmas | 
tume in the Church of the Madeleine. A boy with a wonderful voice 
sang the melody of the “‘ Adeste Fideles” (“ Portugese Hymn," as 
we know it) at the priests’ end of the church, the choir, which was | 
also there, coming in with the ending of each verse, the organ, which 
Was situated with the singers, giving a different harmony with each 
verse, and then another organ, several times larger, four hundred 
feet off over the front entrance, rolled out an interlude between the 
verses. It was a strange effect to me and very impressive. 
_ About this time I began taking voice lessons. I forget who it was 
in New York who told me to go to Giulio Alary, but when I got to 
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| Paris I found that he was the great man in that line outside of the 
| Conservatoire. It shows how large the world is, and how fast it 
| moves, that perhaps no one who reads this will ever have heard of 
| this man, who was so conspicuous as a composer and teacher a gen- 
| eration ago in Paris and London. I sang a good deal with him from 
}an oratorio of his called “‘ La Redemption,” and while I was with 
|him his opera, ‘ Les Trois Marriages,” was performed at the Italian 
|opera house there, with Sontag, Lablache, and Gardoni in the 
| Cast. 

At the close of my lesson one day he said, ‘‘ 1 am going to the last 
| rehearsal of my opera. You can come with me and hear these people 
| sing if you like.’ I was in trouble, for I knew I could not make him 
| conceive how there could be any conscientious scruples against 
| accepting his invitation, but at that time, in the church to which | 
belonged, it was thought wrong to go to opera or theatrical represen- 
tations, and I determined when I left home that I would do nothing 
|}in Paris that I would not do in New York. So I explained as well as 
|I could why I could not go. He did not understand it at all, as | 
| knew he could not, and evidently regarded meas a kind of fanatic 
|—an opinion in which I coincided a few years later. I never felt 
quite comfortable with him after that scene, but he soon had to go to 
London where his opera was next performed, and I went to another 
teacher. 

Jacques Potbarst was some kind of a northman by birth, but he 
had lived in Italy and France nearly all his life,and had been a 
successful tenor in the Italian Opera. He was a good teacher, and 
| I took lessons of him during the rest of my stay in Paris. 

One day he said, “‘] have another American pupil, a baritone, 
| whom you must meet. I have some duets that will just suit your 
two voices."" That was soon brought about. My compatriot proved 
|to be a young man by the name of Mann. He was the son of one 
of our government officials, who was, in pursuance of his diplomatic 
duties, sometimes in one European country and sometimes in an- 
other. Just then he was living in Paris. Young Mann had an excep 
tionally fine baritone voice, and we sang together a good deal, not 
only at our lessons, but in musical comp anies, where Signor Potharst 
seemed to take a good deal of pride in parading his American 
pupils. 

This young gentleman was a good illustration of what I was saying 
about the way to speak a foreign language without accent 
His father began his diplomatic career when this son, his only child 
was very young—about ten years of age I think. He went to school 
in every country where they made any stay, and was left long enough 
in each one to acquire the language. His French, German and 
Italian were absolutely without foreign accent, as I was told by 
jthose who knew. I extend this remembrance of my friend be- 
cause one of those curious happenings that sometimes take place has 
brought him freshly to my mind. Last year one of my neighbors 
said, “1 have rented a house on this street for the summer, to a gen 
tleman by the name of Mann, who says that he knows you—that you 
were together in Paris thirty-eight years ago.’ I called on him, and 





I 
need not say that we renewed our acquaintance, music and all, with 
much pleasure. 

Before leaving New York a gentleman of my acquaintance said to 
me, “ My daughter will arrive in Paris soon after you. The family 
with whom she is going are not musical, and | shall take it as a great 
favor if you will see that she has a good piano teacher while she is 
there. This I readily undertook todo. By good fortune Gottschalk, 
the great pianist, was passing a few months in Paris,and I found 
him willing to give some lessons to my young friend, who already 
played well for an amateur. This was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance with that distinguished man, which continued up to that fatal 
journey to South America from which he never returned. 

I say ‘“‘gread pianist’ of L. Moreau Gottschalk advisedly. Critics 
and some prominent musicians did not call him a grea¢ player—all 
agreed that he was an exquisite player, and all admitted that he was 
the most popular and successful concert pianist that ever played in 
America, but those who knew him well could testify to his wonderful 
repertoire of classic music. He could play all of Beethoven by 
heart, and he delighted in Bach, but he was too honest to play such 
music to any extent at his popular concerts, and too strong in the 
consciousness of his own merit to heed those critics who, if they could 
have their way, would never give the people any music that they 
could understand and enjoy. 

It was particularly exasperating to hear unfavorable criticisms of 
Gottschalk’s compositions, for they are not only understandable and 
useful to the people, but elegant and musicianly in a high degree. | 
think it may be said that his are among the most original and char- 
acteristic of all American compositions for the piano-forte. 

My daily life was now pretty regular. Ollendorf, voice and piano 
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practice, lessons and recitations until afternoon ; then the picture gal- 
leries, museums, libraries, palaces, cathedrals, parks, gardens, and 
endless objects of interest until five or six o'clock. Then dinner, and 
afterward gathering in the parlor for conversation or music. One 
evening a week at the Protestant Chapel, where I always went on 
Sunday, and occasionally a concert, occupied my time. 

Two concerts I remember with special interest: One was at a 
small hall connected with Henri Herz’s piano establishment, at 
which Madame Sontag, Madame Viardot Garcia, Lablache, and Gar- 
doni, a young tenor of great promise, sang. I do not know that these 
names will excite the interest now that they did then, and for some 
years after, over the entire musical world. Sontag was the Soprano 
of her time. Viardot Garcia was not only a great mezzo-soprano 
and accomplished pianist, but being the sister of Malibran, one of the 
greatest singers that ever lived and then recently deceased, excited 
great interest wherever she appeared. But Lablache was the king. 
He had been the greatest basso of the world for a quarter of a cent- 
ury or more. He was a giant in size, his magnificent head crowned 
with a thick mass of white hair, towering far above his companions 
as they stood together upon the stage. It had been my greatest 
desire for years to hear this man, whose fame was greater then than 
that which any singer enjoys now, that I know of. His voice was 
proportionate to his size, and had the advantage of being trumpet- 
toned like a tenor, or rolling ‘out like the sub-base of an organ, at his 
pleasure. It was said that at C-sharp or D above, no orchestra, 
however large, could be more than a fair accompaniment when he 
chose to put forth all his power, and I could readily believe it. I 
heard his D-flat below, in a concerted number in which all joined, 
and the ponderous solidity of the long-sustained tone could only be 
compared to a grand sub-base, though it was much richer in quality 
than any instrument could produce. 

Madame Viardot played a difficult waltz by Chopin, to which had 
been added, in a most musicianly manner, a melody which she sang. 
It was a curious and wonderful performance. Madame Sontag and 
Lablache sang a humorous duet—an Italian singing master giving 
his favorite pupil a lesson. He was so large and she so petite by 
comparison, that when he nodded his great bushy head in admiring 
approval of her brilliant execution he brought to mind the old story 
of the lion who found a congenial companion in a canary bird. 

I came near meeting this great man once, but, much to my regret, 
did not quite succeed. It was while I was taking lessons from M. 
Alary. He was one day looking for a song that he wished me to 
practice, when at last he said, ‘‘now I remember; Lablache has it; 
I will send for it.” I asked him to let me call for it on my way home 
and he readily consented. He gave me a note which described 
what was wanted, and I took it to the great basso’s apartments, but 
he was at dinner. I heard his ponderous voice and jovial laugh in 
the next room, but did not see him; his daughter brought me the 
book. 

The second concert to which I referred was in the Italian Opera 
House. It was Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” and was the only occasion 
while I was in Paris that I entered an opera house or theater. Sims 
Reeves came over from London to sing the tenor solos. Down deep 
in the French heart there is a national animosity to English people, 
but they could not resist the charm of that performance. At the 
“Cujus animam”’ they were wild with delight, and recalled the 
great tenor again and again. 

The first English tenor of this generation is Edward Lloyd. In 
the last generation Sims Reeves was the acknowledged best, and in 
the generation before, Braham. When, therefore, at the last Musical 
Festival in Cincinnati (May 1888), 1 heard Lloyd, I had heard the 
three great tenors of the three generations, and what greatly increased 
the interest of this fact was,that I heard Braham sing Handel's 
“Sound an alarm,” Sims Reeves the “‘Cujus animam,"’ and Ed- 
ward Lloyd both of those songs. 

Two other concerts I now remember that are perhaps worth men- 
tioning. At one was a new composition by Felicien David, con- 
ducted by himself. I forget what it was, but at that time he was 
very famous as the composer of “‘ The Desert,” a kind of cantata, 
founded largely upon Arabian melodies. The new piece was good, 
but not striking, and verified what Auber was mneneles having said : 
‘When David descends from his camel you will find he is not at all 
remarkable.” But what was more especially in my mind when I 
began to speak of that concert was the performance on that occasion 
of the ‘“ Hallelujah chorus."’ It was so fast as to be ridiculous. 
Colossus had lost all his dignity and strength by crossing the 
channel. 

The other co.icert that I think of with special interest was an or- 
chestral performance of new compositions by Hector Berlioz, con- 
ducted by himself. That pale, wild face, surmounted by shaggy 
locks, black as night, haunted me for months. He was a disap- 
pointed man. His works, now taking so high a rank, did not find 
much recognition in his life-time. G. F. R. 











GETTING UP A COMIC OPERA. 


HEAVY COST AND HARD WORK, 








ing up of an opera, the writer went to Charles Barton, of the 

business staff of the Casino, who at once offered to give all 
the facts and figures in his possession, and showed the books as 
vouchers for all the figures quoted. ‘As a rule,” said Mr, Barton, 
)“‘it takes us about six weeks of hard and almost incessant work to 
get up an opera, and we could not do it in that time if it were not for 
the fact that nearly half our chorus has been here for several seasons. 
‘Some have sung steadily in this house since its opening in 1884. 
The average chorus man or woman sings by ear, and is ignorant of 
musical notation, consequently it takes a long time to teach them the 
music. But out of the chorus of sixty or seventy that we employ, 
according to the opera selected, some twenty-five or thirty can read 
at sight, and with their help the others soon learn. 

“The first thing done after an opera has been determined upon 
and the manuscript has been got into proper shape is to have the 
‘acting, singing and chorus parts copied out. This done, our chorus- 
mistress, Clara Ryse, begins to teach the chorus. She takes each 
division of voices separately, sopranos, altos, tenors and basses at 
different hours in the day. This goes on for a week or more, and 
then she will put all the women together, next all the men, and 
finally work the entire chorus. It will probably take three or four 
weeks before the chorus is ready to rehearse with the principals. 
Meanwhile the other departments have not been idle. The princi- 
pals have been learning their parts; some of them read music and 
are able to study at home with the help of a piano. Others go to 
teachers and have to have every note drilled into them. Carpenters 
have made the frameworks of the scenes, and Hoyt, who does most 
of our painting, as we do not keep an artist here, not having a paint- 
frame, is busy on the scenery. Property men are orzo prop- 
erties, everything of that kind used on the stage being made here by 
Brabyn and his assistants, who can manufacture or simulate almost 
every imaginable article. The ballet has been rehearsed by Bibey- 
ran, and the principals in the acting by Stage-manager Freeman. Dur- 
ing the getting up of an opera rehearsals are going on simultane- 
ously all over the building, on the stage, in the lebbies, the offices, 
and even on the roof-garden. 

“The costumes are generally made from am designed abroad 
by Pelotti or Beeche, S Paris. In dressing a large chorus some vari- 
ations of color are made from these designs. The selection and 
arrangement are usually made by Rudolph Aronson. The men's 
costumes are contracted for by an outside costumer, but all the 
women’s are made here by Madame Loe. During busy times she 
has about twenty assistants, all that we can find room for, and dur- 
ing the entire season six or seven women are kept constantly at work 
overhauling the dresses, as, unless the least damage is at once re- 
paired, a dress will be speedily ruined. We do not ygually have 
more than one dress-rehearsal, unless some of the costumes should 
be found to be inharmonious or in another way unsatisfactory. 

“It is generally from three to four weeks before the rehearsals of 
principals and chorus can be combined, and then the hardest work 
of the stage-manager and music-director begins. Most of the operas 
we have done have been played abroad, and the ‘business’ is 
marked in the manuscript. This is necessarily a got help to the 
stage-manager, but, of course, he often deviates from the foreign 
model. In the case of one of Gilbert and Sullivan's operas no 
changes are permitted by the person the authors send over to direct 
the production. Mr. Gilbert has at his home a miniature stage, on 
wkich he builds a model of his scenes. Then with little wooden 
figures he decides upon all the movements he wishes made, and he 
comes to the first rehearsal with all the ‘business’ settled. 

“ We have a dress-rehearsal three or four days before the first per- 
formance. At this the final groupings, the lighting of the scene, the 
‘mediums,’ or colored lights, to be thrown upon the dancers and 
tableaux, and innumerable minor details are finally arranged. One 
very important point is the exact moment at which to bring down 
the curtain. Although the composer's idea may have been indicated, 
it is frequently found that either a greater or less number of bars 
than he-supposed will prove more effective. In some cases it 1s 
found advisable that the music should cease almost simultaneous!) 
with the fall of the curtain. If everything moves reasonably well at 
the dress-rehearsal, we have only one more rehearsal. at is a 
complete performance, but the people are not required to dress, ex- 
cept possibly a few whose costumes have been altered or entirely 


WY ne the object of gaining some precise details about the get- 
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“ The cost of getting up an opera usually exceeds at this house 
$10,000. ‘The Brigands 





cost a little over that. The heaviest item 













was for costumes made outside, and for materials for costumes made 
here. This was between $5,000 and $6,000, and the wages for dress- 
makers here was over $900. The artist's charge for painting was 


$1,200, and the lumber and canvas, without the carpenters’ work, | 


runs up to over $600. 

“The weekly running expenses of the Casino vary with the re- 
quirements of the opera, the royalty paid, the amount of advertising 
done and other contingent expenses. They never, however, fall be- 
low $5,000. At.the present time the salary list for principals, chorus, 
orchestra and stage hands is over $3,000. Rent, ofkce salaries, news- 
paper advertising and the purchase of materials of various kinds 
account for the remaining $2,000. The receipts of ‘The Brigands’ 
for the first fifty performances were over $55,000, exceeding those of 
‘Erminie ’ by about $2,000. ' 

“ The regular salary of the chorus is $15 a week, but many-of 
them play little bits of parts for which they get more. Others are 
understudies, who are paid well for the nights on which they are re- 
quired to sing in the places of principals. The trouble with the 
average chorus-singer, man or woman, is lack of ambition. 
house they can work fifty-two weeks in the year, and §15 is a pretty 
fair steady income, considering how light are the hours. We rarely 
have given more than two operas in the year. This means about 
three months given to day rehearsals. For the other nine months, 
excepting Saturdays, when there are matinees, the chorus-singer is 
at the theatre only four hours during the evening." 
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MUSIC INDISPENSABLE, 





(From a Paper by 8. H. Lightner.) 


3 at E all know the value of reading good literature, especially of 
¢V¥¥¥ committing to memory words of noble sentiment, How 
much music adds to the force of words! It gives to expres- 
sion a degree of intensity for which ordinary language is inadequate. 
Words of joyfulness are brightened when expressed in music tones. 
Words of sadness become, in suitable music, a crushing weight of 
gloom. Words of devotion and adoration coupled with music become 
ilmost infinitely powerful to express these sentiments of the heart. 

How many a wayward boy has turned in the right direction through 
the influence of music? Only a few days ago I heard a young man 
say that the whole current of his life was changed by a simple song. 
As he was wandering along the street, he heard from a house he was 
passing the familiar song, “ Where is my wandering boy to-night ?” 
sung by a sweet voice. He paused and listened, and thoughts of 
home and mother came to him, and that hour became the turning 
point in his life, 

No one can fail to recognize the emphasis music ofien gives to 
familiar words, far beyond mere spoken words. Beautiful words of 
pure and lofty sentiment will sink deeper and live longer in our 
hearts when uttered in song. 

Music is almost indispensable to our being. John Ruskin says: 
‘As gymnastic exercise is necessary to keep the body healthy, musical 
exercise Is necessary to keep the soul healthy and the proper nour- 
ishment of the intellect and passions can no more take place without 
music than the proper functions of the stomach and blood can go on 
without exercise." 

In the school-room it helps to create a love for the beautiful and 
beget a taste for whatever is refining and elevating. It stirs the emo- 
tional nature of the child and develops the finer feelings and sensi- 
bilities. He will learn to appreciate the higher and better things that 
tend to lift him above the sordid cares of life. No wise teacher is 
willing to dispense with music in school, if for no other reason, 
because it is helpful in discipline. It softens and soothes, and calms 
and gladdens. It is a valuable recreation, a mistress of good order 
and good manners. _It is in every way an important element in the 
moral atmosphere of the school-room. 

Music is indispensable in every church service. It rouses to more 
activity and heartiness in the service. An active and earnest church 
is always a singing church. It is not enough to delegate this part of 
the service to a choir of professional singers. Every worshiper should 
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| training to the end that they may sing well. Much so-called singing 
|is mere squalling. The voice needs training to form correct tones, 
| tones that are musical in quality. 
If we take the lowest view of the subject, and view music merely 
|as a means of earning a living, we shall find that even now it directly 
supports more men and women than does a knowledge of the 
| higher mathematics, or indeed any of the higher studies pursued in 
our schools. 

I have endeavored to show that music has claims equal, if not su 
perior, to the other studies pursued in our public schools, as a means 
of physical, mental and moral culture, and that its benefits are lim 
| ited to no class or condition of people. Its advantages will be man 
ifest in every individual, in every family, in every social circle, in 
|every house of worship ; in short, wherever and whenever the fine: 

and higher emotions and aspirations of the soul seek to find expres 

|sion. Does it not follow that it should have a prominent place in 
| the eee provided for the training of the masses of American 
; youth r 





| BOTTESINI. 
be ~ 
| Sr HE death (once erroneously contradicted) was announced last 
month of Bottesini. The deceased had recently undertaken 
the duties of director at the Conservatory, Parma, which he 
intended to make his headquarters. For the future Bottesini's chief 
aim in life was to be considered a great composer. This, however, 
was one of the very few branches of art in which he did not shine 
As a double bass player he was probably one of the greatest the 
world has ever seen, and men like the late J. W. Davison, who knew 
Dragonetti, always considered Bottesini the superior of that renown- 
ed performer. Bottesini was likewise an) admirable conductor, and 
it was he who directed the first performance of Verdi's “‘ Aida.” He 
also played the piano a little, and in younger life was a clever violin- 
ist. But, on the other hand, those who heard his “ Ali Baba"’ at the 
Lyceum Theater in 1871, and his “ Olivet’’ at the Festival held two 
years since at Norwich, will not be disposed to grant him a promi 
nent place, at any rate, among the composers who nowadays appeal 
most successfully to the public. 

Bottesini was born at Crema on December 24, 1821, the son of 
Pietro Bottesini and Maria Spinelli. When barely five he was taught 
music by his uncle, a priest named Cogliati, then first violinist in the 
orchestra of the cathedral of Crema. Bottesini remained with his 
uncle until he was thirteen, singing alto in the cathedral choir, and 
according to the late Cesare Lisei, who wrote an elaborate biograph 
ical notice in the Gazzetta Musicale, Milan, from materials provided 
by Bottesini himself, he also played the cymbals in the orchestras of 
the various neighboring towns for the theaters open during the fairs. 
It was about this time that he sang and played under the direction of 
Meyer, the teacher of Donizetti. He entered the Conservatory of 
Milan in 1835, and left four years afterwards, having studied the 
double bass under Rossi and composition under Ray, Basily, and the 
composer Vaccai. It was with the prize that he received on leaving 
the Conservatory that he purchased the famous Testori double bass 
| which accompanied him throughout all his subsequent travels. 
| In 1840 Bottesini gave his first concert at the Communal Theater, 
Crema, and then went on tour through Trieste and Vienna. For some 
years afterwards he was double bass player at the opera-houses of 
Brescia, Verona, and Venice, at which last city he became personally 
acquainted with Verdi, who was then engaged in the reproduction of 
the ‘‘ Due Foscari."" Returning to Milan, he met the renowned con 
| ductor Signor Arditi, who was formerly a school-fellow of his at the 
Milan Conversatory, and was at that time a violinist. In 1846 the 
two accepted engagements at the Teatro Tacon, Havana—Arditi 
as conductor, and Bottesini as first double bass and sub-conductor at 
rehearsals. From 1846 to 1855 Bottesini remained touring about 
Havana and the United States generally, but crossing annually over 
to England, where, in 1848, he appeared for the first time at a concert 
given by the violinist Alary, at Exeter Hall. In 1856 he became 
conductor of the Italian opera-house at Paris, and in 1871 of the 
opera-house, Cairo, Since he left Egypt he has been chiefly engaged 
in touring about the world as a double bass player, and he has 











sing. making melody to God in his heart ;.and to this end every one frequently conducted promenade concerts both in this country and 


should learn to sing, and though he may not become a first-class solo | abroad. 
singer, he can and should learn to sing with the congregation. | numerous, including eight operas, from ‘‘ Christopher Columbus’ 


Bottesini’s compositions, for what they are worth, are 
" in 


Talmage says that if the church of Christ would rise up and sing as | 1846 to ‘La Regina de Napal,” besides a large number of pieces for 


it ought, where we now have a hundred souls brought into the king- 
dom there would be a thousand, 

Music has great influence in making home more attractive. Many 
people of the present time are wise in placing musical instruments 
and good books in their houses, where the children can have free 
access to them, But how little attention they give to their children's 


the double bass and a method for that instrument 
——> > 





Mazzini says that music is the harmonious voice of creation, an 
echo of the invisible world, one note of the divine concord which 
the entire universe is destined one day to sound. 
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DuRInG this month Herr Brahms’ newest 


choir a capella, 


” 


composition for eight-part 


‘* Deutsche Fest und Gedenkspruche,”’ will be 
produced at Hamburg, under the direction of 
Ifans Von Bulow. There will be an orchestra 


of 120, and a chorus of 700, 


Ouxk favorite soprano, Mrs, Corinne Moore 
Lawson, is engaged to sing at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Music Festival this current month. The 
festival begins September 24th. A notice of 
the artists engaged and the program of the 
festival will be found in another part of this 


paper. 


THE Musical Herald, of London, says: ‘* Dr, 
Geo. F. Root’s song ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp,’ 
which fired the soldiers of the American army 
in the Civil War, has taken a new lease of life 
as the hymn. of the Irish Nationalists, to the 
In Gen, Booth’s 
book of songs for the Salvation Army the same 


words *God save Ireland.’ ”’ 


tune is set to the old words, “O how happy 
are they.” 


CuIcaGco and New York are engaged in an 
animated and not very friendly discussion as to 
where the proposed World’s Fair is to be held. 
New York has gone ahead and appointed a 
committee, and Chicago is making faces and 
calling names, and is determined that the Fair 
shall be within its breezy reali, Just now it 
is a sort of Sullivan & Kilrain affair, but which 
is: which is yet too early to ascertain, 


A FOREIGN journal, in an attempt at wit, 
says there is some talk of so improving Ameri- 
can pianos that they shall serve for life-rafts 
But 
if you 


when the floods are about. Very good! 


what a commentary, or reflection, 


please, upon the mental calibre of its readers 
was it when it was considered necessary to 
say that must not be 


the above statement 


taken seriously, but as a joke ? 





Ir may be generally knowa that Frederick 
the Great was a flute player of no mean pre- 
tensions. It is not so well known that the 
testy monarch was also a voluminous composer. 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipzig, have 
just published a new selection from his compo- 
sitions. They include twenty-five sonatas for 
flute and pianoforte, and four flute concertos, 
the whole being edited by Dr, Chrysander. 
The monarch wrote altogether 121 sonatas, but 
those now given to the world, though amateur- 


ish, are the best of the lot. 


Ir is said of Tamagno, the latest craze in 
tenors, that he can frolic in high C’s all night 
long. His opinion of Wagner is as follows: 
‘*Great, great, of course, But heseems to me 
to be the composer for the maestri, for people 
He is differ- 
Anybody can understand and 
It pleases the people, and 


it is for us to please the people, too.” 


who know the science of music. 
ent from Verdi. 
love Verdi’s music. 
He is 
said to be deeply curious as to New York’s taste 
in music, and appeared impressed over the 
Sig. Tamagno is de- 
scribed as a handsome man of thirty-eight. He 


liking for *‘ Lohengrin.” 


is not married, believing “that a family is a 
great sin for an artist.” 

WE have often discussed notations in these 
columns: the tonic-sul-fa; the shaped notes; 
the numeral system, and others; but here is 
one which is entirely new to us, and which is 
Ata Deaf and Dumb 
Institute in Nebraska, a concert was given re- 


unique beyond question, 


cently in which the music was interpreted by 
signs, Here is the account of the singing of 
‘The Old Folks at Home”: 


Nine young ladies, radiant in white robes 
and flowers, sang the dear ‘‘ Swanee River”’ by 
sign. This singing by sign is one of the most 
curious of all the mutes’ accomplishments ; the 
denoting of the rise and fall of the human 
voice, all its inflections and deflections, its 
pealing sounds and dying cadences, by graceful 
waves of the hands and facial expressions, ts 
something that must be seen to be compre- 
hended or appreciated, 


PIANO agents are said to be very ingenious 
in explaining any little defects found in the in- 
struments they sell, as may be seen from the 
following dialogue: 
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Customer: ‘I do not like that pianoforte | 


you sold us, at all.’’ 


Dealer: ‘*‘What is the matter with it, 
madam ?”’ 

Customer: “ The keys are cracking and seem 
to be very brittle.” 

Dealer: ‘‘ Ah! I can account for that. 


see we have ten men in Africa all the time, 


You 


shooting elephants, to get the ivory for our 


keys. A little while ago they shot a baby 











Army songs, a huge volume of Gospel songs, 
the music of nearly all of which is taken from 
The Moody and Sankey 
hymns are taken almost as a whole. The 
suspicious thing about it all is that no credits 
whatever are given, either to publisher or com- 
the names of hymn-writer, composer 
and publisher being remorsely stricken from 
Is this justice? Is it fair play? Is 
it Christian? We do not believe in any salva- 
tion method that does not render unto Ceesar 
the things which are Cesar’s, We believe in 
giving even the Devil his due. If the methods 
of the Salvation Army are not honorable in 
this matter, what can be expected of it in other 
Will Gen, Booth allow us to advise 
him that business honesty in religious leaders 
is a very commendable quality? 


American books. 


poser 


the copy. 


things? 


THE death of the celebrated double-bass 
player, Bottesini, has unearthed a large stock 
of stories about him, We select the following 
for our VistTor friends, as one of the best: 


One one occasion, after a concert he had 
given at the ** Kursaal” of Wiesbaden, an 
English lady, plainly dressed, approached him 
and said: ‘* Oh, Signor Bottesini, I am charm- 
ed with your playing, and would be so glad if 
you would come some day soon and play at my 
house.” Bottesini, thinking that the lady be- 
fore him was one of the innumerable ‘ An- 
glaises” to whose eccentric and extravagant 
displays of hero-worship he was so accustomed, 
simply smiled and bowed in silence. ‘ Be- 
sides,’’ continued the lady, ‘‘1 have heard you 
play before in London.” The artist smiled and 
bowed again. ‘‘ Yes,” persisted the lady, ‘‘I 
heard you play at my mother’s,”” ‘* And who,” 
Bottesini now rejoined, ‘tis your mother, 
madam, if I may ask?” ‘The Queen of 
England,” was the quiet and placid reply ; 
whereupon it at last dawned on Bottesini that 
the lady before him was no other than the 
Crown Princess of Germany, then staying at 
Wiesbaden. 

Grouva’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians is not, by any means, the correct guide 
that it should be. English writers are contin- 
ually pointing out errors concerning English 
music and musicians, and the boek is entirely 
unreliable coacerning American musicians, 
when it condescends to speak of any. Con- 
cerning American music journals, the Diction- 
ary is **away off.” Mr. Freund writes thus 
concerning some of its statements: 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
devotes an article to musical literature, and 
therein enumerates sundry musical journals. 
In American musical papers it places first and 
foremost Dwight’s Journal of Music, which is 


| dead; this is followed by the Afustcal Herald, 
| which we believe is not dead yet, The longest 


notice is given to the old A/uste Trade Keview, 


| which is kindly described as containing arti- 


elephant by mistake, and now and then keys | 


made out of the infant pachyderm’s tusks turn 
up and give our customers some trouble.” 


Our English friends have a great deal to 
say about American pirates, and such rot, but 
behold a beam is in their own eye. We have 
just received a copy of Gen. Booth’s Salvation 





cles marked by great intelligence, It errs, 
however, in describing it as edited by Gotthold 
Carlberg. Mr. Carlberg, an accomplished 
musician and brilliant journalist, was never the 
editor of the Music Trade Review, which was 
always under my own sole editorial care, The 
rest of the list given in the Dictionary com- 
prises the Musical Review, which is dead, and 
the Philharmonic Journal, of Jerome Hopkins, 
which never was alive. This does not speak 
well for the knowledge of American journalism 
displayed by Sir George Grove and his collab- 


orators, 















TAMAGNO, the tenor, who is under contract 
to come to America, professionally has some 
queer notions, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing: “ The theater,”’ he says, “isa place for men 
and women who are free. Love is beautiful, 
but the marriage is distraction. If an artist 


devotes himself to his art how can he under- 


take to love other things beside.” This is of | 


course arrant nonsense, says a writer in the 
New York World. Mention could easily be 
made of a score.of the best singers of to-day 
who are or have been happily married. 


mony, as we know by the experiences at the 
Metropolitan, Niemann was married, but, like 


Wotan, he had a fondness for escaping the | 


conjugal blandishments whenever he could. 


Wag- | 
nerite singers are especially liable to matri- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 


Lillie Lehmann is married, as we all know, and 


takes an especial delight in looking after the 
welfare, artistic and material, of Herr Kalisch. 
Heinrich Vogl, who is to be with us this season 
at the Metropolitan, is married to an excellent 
singer, who in her days was a magnificent 
Isolde. They have a delightful home at Tut- 
zing, on the banks of Lake Starnberg, where 
Mrs, Vogl was born, and are always spoken of 
in Munich as being amodel artist pair. Alvary, 
the unapproachable, was happily married, and 
provided with a large family, even though he 
had not passed thirty when he was with us. 
Herr Fischer, the incomparable Hans Sachs, 
who must be over fifty, has a very charming, 
magronly wife, and seems happy whenever he 
is in her company, 


American Composers and their Music. 





Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and then went whining about because he had 
lost his property. 

Much is being written nowadays anent 
American composers and American music (re- 
ferring now to what are called the higher art 
forms), and the complaint is often made that 
American compositions are not given a fair 
chance to be heard, and that they do not receive 
the attention which their merits demand. 

We do not believe the complaint to be a just 
one, 

If itis meant that music written by American 
citizens does not attract the notice ‘of conduct- 
ors and others, and if such music is denied a 
hearing by the public at large, we are not dis- 
posed to dispute the statement. 

But why does it not attract? and why is it 
not favorably received ? Our reply is, because 
it is not American, and not new. 

The Irishman could not see why he should 
be called a horse just because he was born in a 
stable, and we fail to see why much, if any, 
of the instrumental music yet presented at the 
yearly meetings as American should be called 
such, 

The fact of it is, that just as soon as Ameri- 
can Composers cease aping foreign manners in 
their music; just so soon as fidelity to their 
native land leads them to assert themselves as 
Americans; just so soon will American Music 
become characteristic. 





American Music will never be a success as 
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long as its composers knowingly and intention- | 


al'y pattern after foreign writers. Models are 
desirable, but imitation is demoralizing. 

This dudish imitation is strikingly mani- 
fested in the names given to compositions, and 
the foreign languages used on title pages. 

As long as Americans are ashamed of their 
native language, so long should the American 
public refuse to give them a hearing. If com- 


posers imitate on title pages they will have | 


little originality in other things. 
And then the absurdity of it all. 
the following title suggest an American com- 


Does 


position ? 
BEAUX YEUX, 
POUR LE PIANO 
PAR 
JONATHAN SCRATCHGRAVEL, OF 
PODUNK., 
OP. 


MORCEAU 


12. 


Here’s another American composition in 


disguise : 
GEDENKE MEIN, 
LIED OCHNE WoORTE, 
FUR 
PIANOFORTE, 
COMPONIRT VON 
TIMOTHY JINKS DE SMITH. 
Op. 42. 

Oh, Pshaw! This is the Esau business over 
again. 

Americans! if you want to compose music 
worthy to be called American Music, emanci- 
pate yourselves! Rise to the dignity of Ameri- 
can manhood, maintain American ideas, let 
your thoughts run in American channels, and 
don’t,2 for pity’s sake, try to cover up your 
tracks with bad French and worse German. 

The English language is good enough for all 
practical purposes. ‘Pretty eyes’’ is better 
than ** Beaux Yeux,” and ‘‘ Think of me” 
quite as good as “Gedenke Mein.”’ 

And then the inspiration to be found in 
American subjects. America’s mountains, rivers, 


is 


and her ever-increasing history are full of it. 

Let the Rhine iaspire the German; let the 
beauties of France move the pen of the French- 
man; let Italy’s fair sky and her beautiful 
bays and teeming vineyards rejoice the souls 
of her sons; but let Americans draw inspira- 
tion from grander things than these at home, 
and find in them fit subjects for their contem- 
plation. Let them honor themselves by honor- 
ing the land which gave them birth. 





The Music of A. D. 2000, 


Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” is 
indeed a dream—a dream of fair women and 
fair men—a dream of a golden age, or rather, 
and more truly, the long-looked-for, hoped-for, 
prayed-for millennium day wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

Whether the ideas of the book concerning 
the national organization and control of indus- 
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try and art are vagaries of a vivid imagination 
or the result of a logical deduction from a 


| study of the subjects discussed, does not con- 


|} cern us at present. 


We just now wish to speak 


| of his description of the music of the twentieth 





century as ‘‘ Looking Backward” Says it is to 
be. 

Yet, it is but fair to say that if Mr. Bellamy’s 
studies of political science (of which science 
we are personally quite ignorant) have led him 
to predict concerning it with the same confi- 
dence that he displays in casting the future of 
music, and if his basis of reasoning is as good, 
we shall be inclined to accept his teachings as a 
whole. 

Doubtless Mr. Bellamy’s predictions in re- 
gard to music are based upon recent experi- 
ments with the telephone and other late inven- 
tions of a similar nature. 

In the twentieth century, while everybody 
and 
the 


culture 
for 


host or hostess to inflict upon one’s company 


will have more or less musical 


proficiency, it will not be necessary 


the amateur talent (?) of the family or friends. 
All that will be required when music is wanted 
will be to select from the daily program for 
the twenty-four hours such music as may be 
desired, touch a button and the music will be 
forthcoming. 

The music is furnished (speaking in the 
tense of the year 2000) by professional musi- 
cians who excel in their specialties. It is sent 
over wires from a central station, where a suf- 
ficient number of men are employed to keep 
up by reliefs, a continuous stream of music 
during the whole twenty-four hours. This plan 
gives all a chance: the sick, the sleepless, and 
those who are, as now, obliged to turn night 
into day. 

The plan is so complete that all tastes are 
Whether it 


be’ the organ that is wanted, or the orchestra, 


easily and at once accommodated. 


the voice or violin, sacred or dance music, 
songs or choruses, grave or gay, lively or se- 
vere, it is set agoing by the push of a button. 

Of course the effect is magical, but there is 
it 
glimpses we now get of the possibilities of the 


no magic about at all, and from what 


wondrous wire and the constantly improving 
machinery in conjunction with which it works, 
we can very readily excuse Mr. Bellamy’s im- 
agination for wandering off into such unbeaten 
paths. 

The important feature of this plan of pro- 
viding and listening to music, well the 


as as 


main idea of the whole book, is, that all work 


together for the common weal. Each is ex- 
pected, in whatever occupation he may be 
engaged, to do the best that isin him. There 


is no rivalry for money or position, because all 
are equal, and all receive the same recompense 
from the general government, for whom and 
by whom all are employed. 

In this new order of things there are no 
politicians, no lawyers, no high, no low, no 
differences between capital and labor, no mo- 
nopolies save the one great monopoly, the 
Nation. 
days even being provided against by the Fa- 
therly Nation. 


There are even no umbrellas, rainy 


Best of all, there are no serv- 
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ant girls to make men swear and woman rave; 
all is bliss, 

As St. John the Revelator assigns music a 
prominent place in the New Jerusalem to come, 
so Edward Bellamy gives music a notable po- 
sition in the heavenly year 2000. 


kindly, Mr. B, 


Thank you 


Alas! that he has placed the happy time so | 


far beyond our seeing, unless we, like as he 


was, shal] be mesmerized, left and forgotten 


till the wondrous day is come. 





The National Dance of Spain. 


Mr. E, P. Hodges, well known to our VISITOR 
readers as the composer of some very fine 
Guitar and Mandoline music, in a late letter to 
the Boston Leader writes as follows of La Fia- 
menca, the Spanish National Dance: 

To see this properly danced, we must go 
to the ‘* Cafe Grande,”’ where twelve men and 
women, in light shawls, high slippers, and 
sashes of brilliant hue, are assembled upon 
the little stage. At nine Pp. M. they take seats 
at the back of the stage, ranged against the 
wall, while the solitary guitar player comes 
to the front, and, seated upon a high chair, 
proceeds to thrum forth a weird, barbarous 
tune in a minor key. Beside him sits a homely 
woman, of doubtful age, who sings a meaning- 
less dirge to the rhythmical clapping of hands. 
After she has sung herself red in the face, a 
younger and more comely senorita steps for- 
ward, with castanets, and to the peculiar jerky 
music of Andalusia throws her body into in- 
conceivable positions, meanwhile advancing 
and retreating in a graceful and rhythmical 
manner. Then, standing in the middle of the 
floor, her limbs writhe and twist sinuously, 
like the body of a serpent, while her body is 
motionless, and her arms are thrown gracefully 
about her head of jet-black hair, knotted on 
top with a shell or silver comb. | 
thrums fiercely, and then, with a resounding 


: nands, the dance is over, and the | . i 
clap of the be : | during the past season—success which proves 


maiden resumes her seat,—and a cigarro de 
papel. 3 ; : 
Last of all, a rascally-looking man, in plain 
clothes and a blind eye, takes a front seat and 
wails forth a ditty, more wild, plaintive, and 
fantastic than any before him. 
verses he smokes and marks time on the floor 
with his cane. One more dance by another 
swarthier maiden, and the show is over,—once 
seen, never to be desired again. But this is 
the music of the province of Andalusia; all the 
other Spanish music I have heard is charming 
and characteristic. As I said before, the high- 
class Spanish music is not copious, and the 
large music-dealers of Madrid make up their 
catalogues from the German and Italian pub- 


lications, 
— TL LLL LLLLNLLNLL, 


City Wotes. 


Miss Jeanette Hall has left the College of 
Music and goes toa Conservatory in Denver, 
under most flattering prospects. 


Miss Cora Paddack, of Wyoming, a musical 
amateur of no mean talent, has gone to Pueblo, 
Col., where a fine position is awaiting her. 


Mr. John S. Van Cleve has purchased a 
house on Mt, Auburn, and has fitted up therein 
an elegant music room, for teaching and recital 
purposes, 

The Burnet Woods Concerts have never been 
so fully attended as this season, The music 
has been of a very attractive character and 
finely performed. 


The guitar | 


Between the | 


Miss Grace Mayo and her mother have been 
summering in New England, going as far east 
as Bangor, Maine. A large class of pupils 
await Miss Mayo’s return. 


The schools are just beginning the Fall 
season, and will soon be running smoothly and 
with full classes. The prospect for a musical 
winter is most encouraging. 


Miss Baur’s Saturday Afternoons have con- 
tinued all summer—the last one was held 
August.24th. These are very enjoyable recit- 


als, and deservedly popular, 


Miss Fanny M. Stone and Miss Cora Stone 
will open a piano ‘school September 16th. 
There will be an Elocution department, which 
will be conducted by Mrs. Fanny Richardson 
Lupton, 


Mr. Ballenberg has decided to open sub- 
scriptions for a season of symphony concerts. 
Papers will be found at book and music stores, 
and it is hoped that there will bea very genera! 
response. 


Mr. John S. Van Cleve gave a lecture on 
**Standard of Musical Taste” Friday, Au- 
gust 23d, in the drawing-room of Miss Baur’s 
Conservatory, We hope to have a synopsis of 
the lecture for our next number, 


Our good friend, Mr. E. M. Bowman, Presi- 
dent of the College of Musicians, sends us 


| greetings from the Adirondacks, written upon 


birch bark. We return his kind greetings and 
express the hope that the bears will not catch 
him, for he can’t run worth a penny. 


The Orpheus Double Quartet, A. J. Boex, | 


director, has been singing at the “ Zoo” most 
successfully. Its members are: First tenors, 
F. Egbers, B. Ahlers; second tenors, J. E. 
Engelhardt, F. C. Engelhardt; first basses, 
Wm. Witte, L. Barnharn; second basses, B. 


Lipp, F. Burschmiller. 


One of the London music journals thus dis- 


| courses about an American Glee Club (The 


Lotus), which has but recently returned from a 
tour abroad : 

‘**Our native singers might take a hint from 
the success of the Lotus Glee Club in London 


that there is still a public for glees when they 
are given with a perfect ensemble. By constant 
practice together and careful attention to the 


| minutest details, these Bostonian artists sing sv 


that everybody hears them gladly. Cannot 


our own people do the like ?”’ 


General Notes. 


Emma Juch will have the largest opera 
company of the season. It will number one 
hundred carefully selected members, and will 
have a repertory of twenty grand operas in 
English. 


Strauss and his Vienna band are reported as 
intending to visit America. Gilmore is to keep 
up the balance by going over toEurope. The 
Strauss that is referred to is not the ‘ Blue 
Danube” Strauss, but Edward, Johann’s 
brother. 


The new American Opera Company is doing 
a splendid business at the Grand Opera 
House, Philadelphia, ‘* Der Freischutz”’ has 
just been produced, with William Castle in the 
tenor role, Mr. Castle has just finished a new 
adaptation of ‘* Mignon,” 


Theo, Thomas’ new concert hall in New 
York will be ready in September. This is the 
old cyclorama building, corner of Madison 
avenue and Fifty-ninth street, and has been 
almost entirely rebuilt for its new purpose. It 
is to have a seating capacity of 1,800 persons 
on the ground floor, 





The information published in Zhe World 
about the coming of Edward Strauss settled all 
the absurd rumors that had been industriously 
spread in order to pave the way for his coming. 
Edward Strauss is, according to the statement 
of his agent, not coming till the Fall of 
1890. 


The Musin Concert Company in the coming 
Spring will be composed of M. Ovid Musin, 
the violinist; Anna Louisa Tanner, lyric 
soprano; Paolo Montegriffo, contralto; 
Mariano Maina, baritone, and Mr. Edward 
Scharf, pianist, The latter artist will be anew 
arrival, He has just taken the Moscheles 
prize at the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts, and 
M. Musin predicts for him a grand success asa 
soloist. 


An English choir known as the ‘ Balmoral 
Choir,” otherwise ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Choir,”’ is 
announced to begin an American tour at Stein- 
way hall on November 2d. The manager an- 
nounces that Sir Herbert Oakeley, composer to 
the Queen and Professor at the University of 
Edinburgh, and Frederick Cowen, the conduc- 
tor of the London Philharmonic, will each 
compose a part-song for this tour, and, further, 
that the company will sing a part-song by Mr. 
Dudley Buck, The repertoire consists of solos, 
duets, glees, madrigals, and sacred Scotch, 
English and Irish music. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival, 


ARTISTS ENGAGED AND PROGRAM OF THE 
PIECES TO BE GIVEN. 

WORCESTER, Mass., August 17th. The 
official announcement of the music festival 
next month appeared to-day. The vocalists 
engaged are: Sopranos—Mme, Katharine Van 
Arnheim, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson and 
Mme. Clementia Devoe; contraltos—Mme. 
Clara Poole and Miss Lillian Carl Smith; 
tenors — Whitney Mockridge, Frederick Harvey 


| and George J, Parker; baritones—William 


Ludwig and Dr, B. Merrill-Hopkinson ; bass 
D. M. Babcock. The instrumental artists en- 
gaged are: Franz Kneizel, violin; Victor 
Herbert, violoncello; Miss Adele aus der Ohe, 
piano; M. Sautet, oboe; Herr Hemdell, flute ; 
conductor, Carl Zerrahn; associate conductor, 
Victor Herbert; conductors of their own com- 
positions, Arthur Foote and George W. Chad- 
wick; Frank Taft, organist. The standard 
composers will be represented by Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn; and the more modern 
writers by Berlioz, Grieg, Schumann, Wagner, 
Tschakowsky, Lalo, Foote, Chadwick and 
Sullivan. 

The festival will begin Monday, Sept. 24th, 
the first day being devoted to rehearsals. Th: 
first concert will be given on Tuesday evening, 
when Mendelssohn’s dramatic oratorio ‘St. 
Paul,”’ will be produced. Wednesday after 
noon will be devoted to a symphony concert, 
when will be performed, for the first time i: 
Worcester, Arthur Foote’s overture “*On th 
Mountains,” conducted by Mr. Foote. At thi 
concert will also be repeated the Twenty-thir 
Psalm, as arranged for a chorus of women b) 
Schubert, a piece which pleased its hearers s 
much last year. On Wednesday evening ther: 
will be produced, for the first time in Wo 
cester, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s modern romanti 


| composition in cantata, from ‘‘The Golde: 





Legend,” To aid in the production of th: 
work, the committee has secured the loa 
of the chime of bells especially cast for it 
first productionabroad. Thursday afternoon’s 
symphony concert will be opened by a per 
formance of George Chadwick’s overture “Ri; 
Van Winkle,” conducted by Mr. Chadwick 
and not before given in Worcester. There wi 
also be heard at this concert the Spinnin; 








jn ie =. 









Chorus, with solos, from Wagner’s “ Flying 
Dutchman.” Thursday evening’s concert will 
be the first performance in Worcester of Hiller’s 
‘“‘Song of Victory.” Friday afternoon’s sym- 
phony concert will introduce vocal and in- 
strumental compositions by Handel, Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Grieg, Weber and Wagner, 
The festival will close on Friday evening with 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” in which the entire 
force of chorus, orchestra and soloists will take 
part. 





American College of Musicians. 





The annual examinations recently concluded 
by the American College of Musicians at the 
University of the City of New York, resulted 
in granting diplomas to the following persons : 

For the Association Degree: F. A. Wheeler, 
West Hickory, Pa., Richard Welton, Spring- 
field, Ill., Voice, J. C. Miller, Lincoln, Neb., 
Public School Voice Department. Frederick 
Maxson, Philadelphia, Pa., Organ. C. C. 
Wright, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Fannie L. Story, 
Richard Welton, Springfield, Ill., Pianoforte. 

For the Fellowship Degree: E. B. Story, 
Northampton, Mass., Pianoforte. John H. 
Pratt, San Francisco, Cal., John W. Conant, 
Special Theory. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
read at the annual meeting show the organiza- 
tion to be in a steadily growing condition, with 
a handsome surplus in the treasury. 

The officers and examiners for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, E. M. Bowman, 
New York; vice-presidents, S. B. Whitney, 
Boston ; J. C. Fillmore, Milwaukee; secretary 
and treasurer, Robert Bonner, Providence ; 
examiners, William Mason, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
New York; Louis Maas, Boston, pianoforte. 
Luisa Cappiani, New York; J. H. Wheeler, 
Boston; Frederick W. Root, Chicago, voice. 
S. B, Whitney, Geo, E. Whiting, Boston; S. 
P. Warren, New York, organ. . F. Heath, 
Ft. Wayne, N, Coe Stewart, Cleveland; W. H. 
Dana, Warren, O., public schools. S. E. 
Jacobsohn, Chicago; J. H. Beck, Cleveland; 


Gustav Dannreuther, New York, violin. E. 
M, Bowman, New York; W. W. Gilchrist, 
Philadelphia ; Dudley Buck, Brooklyn, 


theory. 





> 


Opera in New York. 





SIXTH SEASON, 





The season will begin on November 27th, 
and close on March 2d, It will therefore con- 
tain fifty subscription nights and seventeen 
matinees, The repertory that has been planned 
embraces thirty operas, and as the majority of 
them have either been given at the Metropoli- 
tan or contain the favorite roles of the princi- 
pal singers, there is a prospect that all will be 
given, with Berlioz’s ‘* Benvenuto Cellini” as 
another possibility in the background. The 
list, arranged alphabetically according to the 
composers, is as follows: 

Auber—“ Masaniello.”’ 

Beethover 

oe rma.”’ 

Cornelius—“ Barbier yon Bagdad.” 

Goldmark—“ Queen of Sheps ‘ 

Gounod—* Faust.” 

Halevy—“ La Juive.”’ 

Lalo ~** Le Roi @’Ys,”’ 

Maischner—‘ Templer und Juedin.” 

, Meverbeer—“ Huguenots,” “ L’ Africaine,”’ 
Prophete.” . 
——-" on Giovanni.” 

\essier—‘‘ Trompeter von Saek " 

Ponehielli—* laGoosta 

yen ew iltiom Tell.” 

erdi—* Trovatore,’’ “ > ae - 
echera,” “ Otolle’s Aida, Un Ballo in Ma 

Wagner—“ Rienzi,” 
haeuser,” 
Meistersin 
fried,” “ 





- “ Flying Dutchman,” “ Tann- 
Lo a - Hig Ls “ Die 
’ in rr re.” “* Sieg- 

e Goetterdaemmerung.””™ pane 


this country is concerned, are Cornellius’s 
‘* Barbier von Bagdad,” Lalo’s ‘* Le Roi d’Ys,”’ 
and Maischner’s ‘*‘ Templer und Juedin.’’ Those 
which are new to the stage of the Metropolitan, 
but have been heard here, are Verdi's 
**Otello” and “ Un Ballo,” Wagner’s ‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman ”’ and Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma.” ‘‘ La 
Gioconda”’ was the novelty at Mr. Abbey’s ill- 
starred Italian season at the Metropolitan. 

The list, while it may not have been con- 
structed for that purpose, will enable the prin- 
cipal singers to shine in some of their bright- 
est parts. The engagement of Vogl restores 
‘* Tristan und Isolde’ to the New York list; 
he is representing the hero a: the festival in 
Bayreuth now in progress. He will also ap- 
pear in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘* Sieg- 
fried,” ‘* Die Goetterdaemmerung,”’ ‘‘Fidelio,”’ 
and ‘*Templer und Juedin.” Reichmann will 
alternate with Fischer as Hans Sachs and 
Wotan in the Wagner dramas, and will fill the 
roles of Wolfram in “ Tannhaeuser,’’ Amo- 
nasro in ‘* Aida,’’ Solomon in ‘*The Queen of 
Sheba,”’ William Tell, Don Giovanni, Iago in 
** Otello,” and Guilbert in ** Templer und 
Juedin,” 





Musical Chat. 


A very complete set of programs from the 
Valparaiso (Ind.) Music School shows the prog- 
ress the school is making under the manage- 
ment of Mr, R, A. Heritage, 

Mr. Raphael Koester, of Springfield, O., 
will soon leave that city to take charge of the 
music in Garrard College, Kentucky. 





The San Marcos (Tex.) Chautauqua Music 
School, Geo. H. Rowe, director, closed with a 
grand concert July 26th, which reflected much 
credit upon the management and all concerned, 
Mr. Rowe is a hustler. 


P. S, Gilmore, the bandmaster, has written 
his autobiography. Here it is: ‘‘I first saw 
the light in the bogs of Connemara, but I 
was born in Boston in the 19th year of my 
age.”’ Another injustice to Ireland! 


D’Albert, the pianist who is coming 
America, would be more highly respected had 
he not sold his birthright, or rather rejected it 
altogether. He is an Englishman, but a few 
years ago renounced his native land and took 
up his abode in Germany. 


Prof. Geo. L. White, of Fredonia, N. 
has accepted the 
Ithaca, where he will be associated with Mr. 
E. P. Gilbert. Prof. White is a desirable 
citizen in any community, and the VIsITOR 
wishes him and his family “‘ health and God’s 
blessing.” 

As we write this ‘‘chat” a MS. of a new 
cantanta has been placed upon our desk for 
publication. We have but just glanced at the 
heading, which is ‘“‘ Santa Claus & Co.” Dr. 
Root’s daughter, Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, 
is the author of the libretto. From what these 
two talented authors have already accomplish- 
ed in this line it is quite easy to guess what 
‘«Santa Claus & Co.”’ will be. 


The Chautauqua music department this year 
retains its former efficient standard. Voice 
culture was taught by Mr. W. N. Ellis, Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. J. 
harmony by Mr. Leeson, of New York, and 
Mr. I, V. Flagler, of Auburn, N.Y. The in- 
strumental department was taught by Mr. 
Flagler, organ; Mr. Herbert Kelso and Mr. 
Wm, H. Sherwood, of New York. The grand 
chorus was under the direction of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer, of New York. Such works 
studied as Max Bruch’s “‘ Fair Ellen,” Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Gipsy Life,” 





Weber—“ Euryanthe.”’ 


excerpts from the great masters. 
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The complete novelties in this list, so far as | 


| it was all out of tune. 
| Wagner something. 
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Trifling With the Composers. 





Speaking of hand-organs, an Italian sat in 
the gutter up in Ellicott street, Buffalo, onc 
morning over a wrecked instrument. He 
seemed Mozart broken, and clutched the 
Handel fiercely. Some one came along and 
threw a stone at it, and it Gottschalk’d so that 

The man went off ina 
“Verdi go?” asked a 
sympathizing German. No one knew. ‘‘ We’ll 
never Lisztto any more music out o’ that,” 
said another. ‘Oh, hecan Mendelssohn’s he 
gets home,” said the corner grocer, whereupon 
the gentlemen all went Bach to their respective 
houses and the Italian trudged away.— Chicago 
American, 





- 


Ambroise Thomas has began to work at 
‘*Circe,”” the new opera he is writing for the 
Opera Comique, the libretto for which has been 
furnished by Jules Barbier. The time of action 
is about 1809, and the scene is laid in Spain. 
Circe, the heroine, is a Spanish spy, whose 
fascinations, like those of her mythological 
prototype, are alluring. 


ausical Dopper. 


A love-letter—W. 





Glass eyes ought to be made of peer glass. 


“You wish to marry one of my daughters 
The youngest will get 15,000 marks, the second 
30,000, and the oldest 45,000.” 

“You don’t happen to 
older ?”’ 


have one still 


‘<1 have met this man,” said a lawyer the 
other day, ‘‘in a great many places where | 
would be ashamed to be seen.”’ And fora 
minute he couldn’t understand why everybody 
laughed so uproariously. 


Typewriter Agent: ‘‘I called to see you in 
reference to your typewriter. Would you 





to | 


v4 
charge of Sage College, | 


| &@ great 


Harry Wheeler, of Boston; | 


were | 


Gounod’s ‘St, Cecilia | 
Mass,”’ opera and oratorio choruses, and other | 


exchange it if you could get some improve- 
ments ?” 


Merchant: ‘I can’t; I’m engaged to her.” 


Tramp: ‘‘ Thank ye, ma’am, for givin’ me 
the grub, but I kin never eat without a 
fork.” 

Farmer’s Wife: “ Well, amble along, and 
you'll find a fork in the road a little further 


” 


on. 


Some one has discovered that the music of 
the topical song, ‘‘ When You Come to Think 
of It,” in ‘*The Brass Monkey,” taken 
from Beethoven’s First Symphony. It must be 
relief to the symphony.— Somerville 


Journal. 


Sympathetic Old Lady: “‘Oh, dear! I do so 
feel, Mabel, for that poor man with the long 
trumpet. (She must mean the trombone in the 
street band.) All through the piece, dear, he’s 
been trying to fix it right, and he can’t do it, 


poor fellow!”’ 


ORGAN-HANDLED Music.—Mrs. Blinks (who 
is up on the composers)—‘‘Go and that 
hand-organ grinder away, Bridget.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” 

**T can stand most music, but 
Handel’s.”.—Chicago Herald. 


drive 


I can’t stand 


Leader (to Mr. Jones, who has been invited 
to sing in the choir on the strength of a rumor 
of similar metropolitan experiences): ‘‘Mistah 

| Jones, if you please kerry de air, I try de 
| basso on dis ‘ Gloriah.’”’ 

Mr. Jones: ‘‘I pr’vides de air fo’ no one’s 
solo. Un’erstan’, sah, I didn’t come heah in 
de capacity ob a organ blower, an’ doan 
op’rate de bellows fo’ no one, if yo’ please.” 


| Harper's Bazar. 
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936 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Graded Teaching Pieces. 





For the accommodation of our teacher friends 
we propose to give each month in the columns, 
of the VisiTor a carefully graded list of music. 
Only such pieces as we can recommend will ap- 
pear in the list, and teachers may rely upon 
getting the very best. 


GRADE 1, 

Chilf#’aGome@, 6. i. ee ete wees Behr(C).. 2% 
The Little Rider, ........ P. Hiller(C).. 26 
Gay ase Lark,.....-.....W.Fink(G).. 2& 
Ten Fairies Nocturne,. ... Winthrop(F) . 25 
In Merry Glee, : . Kohler(C).. 
Blue Violets, ......- ° . .Liehner(C).. 2% 
Pleasures of Youth Valse, Streabbog(C). . 25 
Biehl's Exercises. Op. 44, Book l,......... 1.00 
Good Night, Op. 51, No. 1, Four Hands, 

Paul Hiller (C).. 2% 

GRADE 2. 

Camelia Valse, .. +--+ ++ es Behr(C).. @& 
Children’s Party,........+-. Kohler (C). . 30 
Sonatina, Op. 49, No.1,...... Lichner (C). . 50 
Sonatina, ....+-.-. .. . » Beethoven (F).. 30 
Fairy Polka, . is . -Spindler(C). . 2 
Slumber Sweetly, ... . Lichner(C).. 30 
Pe DSS ea oat ee me Giese (G).. DBD 
Biehl’s Exercises, Op. 44, Book 2, ........ 1.00 
Prayer, Op. 51, No. 2, Four Hands, 

; Paul Hiller (C) 2 
GRADE 3. 
Allemande,...-.++.+--+- wer (E-flat). . 65 
Au Revoir,............Lichner(F).. 4 
By the Brook, .... - > Léw(G).. 
BE eS ae Fink (G). . 30 
Fleur de Salon, . . Spindler (E-flat). . 50 
Schottisehe, .- - ....Behr(F).. 40 
Rmdino, ..--. sla .... F. Hiller iF)... 3 
Brauer’s Etudes,fOp. 15, Book 1, ......... 1.00 
Dames de Seville, Four Hands, . Schubert (D). . 1.00 
GRADE 4, 

Walzer, Op. 119, No.2, .. . «+. -- Wolff {G).. 50 
Tanz eigen,.....-+-++-> Sebarwenka(D).. 25 
SpinningSong,....-- - Lichner(D). . 30 
Spring Song, . ee or ek Seeling (D).. 50 
Shadow Air,.....-..-- . . ».Oesten(F).. 580 
OES Ss ct te he Hoffman (D-flat) . 30 
Cee oe 6 se ee Moszkowski({D).. 25 
Beren’s Velocity, Book l,....- ote te ae 1.50 
Danse Napolitaine, Four Hands, S. Smith (D) 1,00 
GRADE 5. 
Polonaise, Op. 18, . . . . Moszkowski (B-flat). . 75 
Two barks, ....+ ++ Leschecizky (A-flat). . 50 
Polish Dance,. . . . .Scharwenka(E-flatm).. 35 
On Wings of Music, ....KO6hler(A).. 35 
Scherzo, Op. 91, ...-.-.- . «+ + Wolff(C). . 50 
Menuet, Op. 14, ..... -_. Paderewski(G).. 50 
Andante and Rondo, . . . Rosenhain (E-flat). . 50 
‘ramer’s Etudes, Bookl,...-- «++ +s6-s 1.50 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, Four Hands, 
Liszt (E-flat). . 1.50 





a 





The New German Singers. 


THEODORE REICHMANN. 





Whether Reichmann, Mr. Stanton’s new 
Vienna baritone, is to be classed among the 
benedicts or not we cannot say, though we 
have been kindly informed by an American 
lady, through the mediation of the author of 
the “Annual Review. of Music,” that he is a 
first-class lady-killer, and that when the young 
girls of New York see him in opera they will 
forget all about Alvary. His head certainly 
looks artistic and classical in a picture, but an 
enthusiasm like the one for Young Siegfried 
last season is not aroused easily. It is certain 
that no singer will take the place of that de- 
lightful young artist in the appreciation of New 
York operatic audiences for some years to 
come. Reichmann is now just forty years old, 
and in the musical biographies of ten years 
ago he was described as the “ greatest baritone 
of the present day. He has a gloriously 
schooled voice of indescribably beautful Amére, 
the most brilliant talent in impersonation, and 
is of truly royal appearance.” Such are the 
words in Frederick Bremer’s useful ‘“ Hand- 
lexikon der Musik,” which, however, it must 
be said, was published fully ten years ago. 
Reichmann is said to be great, especially as 
Wolfram, Hans Sachs and Wotan. He will 
share the baritone roles at the Metropolitan 
with Herr Fischer. 








| 
| 
| 
| 








HEINRICH VOGL, 


Heinrich Vogl, the new German tenor, is an 
artist of wide culture and experience. His 
Lohengrin used to be considered a splendid 
personation fifteen years ago, and his Siegfried 
in **Goetterdaemmerung’”’ was a great piece 
of work. 
Ludwig’s favorite singers, and often had to 
cross Lake Starnberg at the call of the en- 
thusiastic young monarch to sing Lohengrin 
before him. Sometimes the King would have 








of the scholarship and talent of our country, 
greatly aid in defining our public standards of 
proficiency, While it is not desired to be un- 
derstood that the ‘‘College”’ attempts to “fence 
around our professional ground” and hold the 


| key to the only entrance thereto, it may, by a 


In earlier years he was one of King | | .camed functions assist (not compel) public 


judicious and impartial administration of its 


sentiment to judge by higher standards of ex- 
cellence and greatly facilitate the speedy ac- 


| knowledgment by the sovereign public opinion 


him appear on the lake, standing in a boat | 


drawn by swans, and while the moon shone on 
his silver armor sing to the monarch, who was 
seated on the shore of the beautiful island of 
roses, Those days are past for Herr Vogl, but 


in the place of the old romanticism he has de- | 


veloped the art of the polished singer, who is 
master in the wider field of Italian and French 
operatic impersonations. The charm of voice 
is impaired, but that of perfect art is said to 
remain. . 





Public Sentiment and Musical 
Culture. 


Epiror VistTor: In a contemporary of late 
date I noticed an article in reference to the ap- 
peal made by certain Berlin professors to the 
police for the suppression of pseudo-professors 
and conservatories (practically of all but those 
already established) in which the writer makes 
the fihowing remark: ‘* We in this country 
suffer far more from inefficient teachers than 
Germany does, yet we would not for a moment 
consent to have a fence built around our pro- 
fessional ground in order to keep out black 
sheep.” 

The figure, though not new, is an amusing 
one. It appears that in Germany all interests 
are subjected to the surveillance of the military 
—the executive arm of government, while in this 
country the military is little more than a name 
or a form, and is brought into requisition in 
rare instances to regulate the baser elements 
of the social body. This isso because our laws 
are the product and expression of public senti- 
ment, and public sentiment is the ‘* power be- 
hind the throne,” and is at once the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive, Briefly, we 
substitute public opinion for the autocrat, and 
as the efficiency of a monarchy depends upon 
the wisdom, intelligence and humanity of the 
monarch, so the success of our government fol- 
lows the degree of our wisdom and culture. 

With the enlightenment of the masses and 
advance of civilization goes the improvement 
of public sentiment, and as a result our laws 
are revised and re-adjusted to suit the exigency 
of the case, 

What public sentiment demands, that it will 
have, either in politics, society or art. 

The average popular thought is susceptible 
of development, modification, change. Any 
truth promulgated for the improvement of the 
knowledge of art or science, if stated or exem- 
plified with the force always accompanying 
conviction, will make its impression upon 
directly the thinking and indirectly the un- 
thinking public. 

In this country we already see the beneficial 
effects of the work of Thomas and Damrosch, 
and their worthy contemporaries, in their sev- 
eral special lines of instruction and perform- 
ance, and our great corps of instructors in the 
art draw from the sources of genius and dissem- 
inate among the masses the germs of art-thought 
and art-life, and so cultivate and raise the 
standard of public taste and sentiment, and 
enable them to judge for themselves what is 
good and what spurious; what is efficient and 
what fraudulent, and thus public sentiment 
becomes our police in questions of art. 

The ‘* American College of Musicians,” lately 
organized, will, if it be a faithful representation 





| occupies, 


of the ability of its alumni. 

Is it possible that it may appear to some that 
the **American College of Musicians’’ desire 
to act in the capacity of the Berlin police? Not 
probable, for public sentiment is a momentous 
and self-poised and withal capable personality 
that will not readily overlook or be ungrateful 
to our army of talented laborers in the field of 
Harmony and our eminent music schools 
throughout the country, that have brought pub- 
lic taste and judgment to the position it now 
I, J. COGSWELL. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake for August is an open air number, 
full of things to be done out-of-doors; geo} ing (by 
Prof. Fred. Starr), boating (by Miss Guiney) and the 
making of wild-flower books (by Miss Harris). The 
number is largely written by travelers and sight- 
seers. Mrs. General Fremont describes her mm 
ing near the Giant Trees”’ in the early California 
days. Miss Risley Seward, “In the Meadows at Tri- 
anon,”’ writes of a somewhat peculiar visit she made 
to the famous playground of Marie Antoinette and 
her Court, with a glimpse of those great Frenchmen, 
Thiers and Laboulaye. Mrs. Humphrey in “‘ Queen 
Mary’s Child-Garden ” gives an account of a day she 
spent last year on the islet of Inchmahome where 

ary, Queen of Scots, abode for a time when she was 
alittlegirl. “ Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow,” with 
its beautiful euaserss of the historic river scenery, 
is a most readable fishing paper by Andrew Lang, and 
will set all anglers wild, young or old. 

The story-element is of fine quality. In the Pep- 

rs serial by Margaret Sidney a mysterious pleasure 
s hinted at for bonnie Polly Pepper; and in “Sybil 
Fair's Fairness ’’ goang Mr. Harvard turns out pretty 
well, after all, “Gul Baba,”’ ‘Father of Roses,’”’ one 
of the best of the folk-tales of Hungary, is given by 
John C. Carpenter. ‘‘How Long Pond Ran Away,” 
by John Marshall, describes a disaster in Vermont 
many yearsago singularly like the Conemaugh flood. 

The above are buta few of the many good things 
in the current number. 


A genuine midsummer number is The Century for 
August, with its opening article on “‘ The Stream of 
Pieasure—the River Thames,”’ by the Pennells—hus 
band and wife,—who have written about and mi 
nutely pictured that gay and thronged resort of boats 
and boaters. Little and big, there are twenty pict 
ures in this article alone. rs. Foote’s ‘Afternoon 
ata Ranch” has also a midsummer air; and ail in 
land vacationists will find matter of interest in Dr 
Weir Mitchell's os illustrated article on ‘ The 
Poison of Serpents,’’—a line of inquiry in which he 
has made important discoveries. Remington, artist 
and writer, describes with pen and pencil his outing 
with the Cheyennes; and a group of well-known 
wood-engravers—French, Kingsley, Closson, and Da 
vis—describe in their own language, and with draw- 
ings and engravings by each, a wood-engravers 
camp on the Connecticut River, as well as the 
methods of the American school of wood-engraving 

Of other articles nothing is more important than 
the chapters of the Lincoln History, which describe 
“The Chicago Surrender,’ ‘Conspiracies in the 
North,” and “Lincoln and the Churches.”’ In the 
last named chapter the authors discuss Lincoln's 
religious character, and publish for the first time a 
document written by Lincoln himself which throws 
light upon this subject. - 

There is an unusual number of poems in the mid 
summer Century, including a long one by Rober! 
Burns Wilson. 


‘‘THe Katypips.”—Of this new cantata the New 
York Home Journal says: This is the title of a light 
tuneful and pleasant operetta for ladies’ voices, by 
Paola La Villa. It is specially suited to schoo 
entertainments, to the drawing-room stage, or to the 
amateur ambition of summer boarders in want 0: 
refined amusements. It is also quite within the reac! 
of bright ehildren. The music is very singable, 
although excepting the dash of humor shown in th: 
chorus of the katydid lawyers, not remarkable fo: 
originality. Little Kathrina, a peasant child, 7’ 
tania, Puck, Moonlight, Starlight and Katydid Lawyer 
are the dainty dramatis persone, and the unconsciou 
usurpation of 7itania’s throne by Katy is the centre 
motif of the plot. Cincinnati and New York: Job: 
charch & Co. 


Gilmore’s celebrated military band is to mak: 
an extended tour as soon as the Manhattan 
Beach season is ended. 
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Jesus, Lover of my Soul. 


Soprano and Alto. 


Mrs. SALLIE A, HESTER. 
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252 THE MUSICAL ' VISITOR. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Weork- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerocoms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK,. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI 


THE 


ATYDIDS 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices. 
Words by S. M. A. 





MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 





This is a charming little work, both in plot and 
music, not difficult to learn. Can be u with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, 
— etc., and for exhibition purposes gener- 
ally. 


Price, 35 cents. 





Published aud The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | 


aS 


/SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 


| Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. | 


Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to inelude in SAB- | 
BATH BELLS every Ceporenets of Christian labor. | 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and Gospe. departme nts many 


things suitable for the Sunday School. 
PRICE, 35 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 


NUGGETS. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Valuable Musical Works 


Selected from the Catalogue of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





Sent to any address FREE, upon application. 











— THE — 


' Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 
SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


‘Famest Temperance Workers, 


DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
| the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
| dorsement could be desired. 

Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 

Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, oO. 


The ROYAL PIANO FOLIO. 


A Special Collection of Piano Music 
By Favorite Composers, 


Such as Scharwenka, Rubinstein, Wolff, Giese, Soder 
mann, Bohm, Dorn, Koehler, Von Wiim, Delibes, 
achner, Behr, etc., ete. 


Sheet-music size. Lithograph print. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati. 


& CO. — 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 














PAT BOX 













o> nS OF ae SEA t Coe 


OF S18 SHORT, .AND,, BRIGHT, INTERLUDES 


Ss TANO MER. 
y merica's, greatest 
pianists. 1 refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter- 

silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


MER PRONOUNCIN 
=P hms ction- ary of over 400 musical 
rms. : 





——j Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
our music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
Teetly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N. Y.City. 








SPECIAL OCCASIONS. | 


| 

We are issuing yearly, in the proper seasons, music | 

of all kinds, suitable for spec al occasions, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Children’s Day, 
Thanksgi etc. Complete lists sent on applica- 

tion. JOHN CH CO., Cincinnati | 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmNmsoLIDATED 
ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati. 
Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
pought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
= postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 














ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT. PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO , Boston, Mars 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati. Gen’) Factor 
Wo. S&S. 

By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 

Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosrrL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of haying additional new songs, and Gospre. 


Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number in previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢. : 


MUSIC EDITION. 








$30.00 per 100 
50.00 per 100 


Board PIER ARS ok a ale 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 


NONPAREIL EDITION. 
Paper Covers 5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the 
Musie Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 
No. 5 will mot be bound or combined with GospEeL 
HyMNs CONSOLIDATED. 

PEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetiugs. 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 
ments of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General (husic Dealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS ayo ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


































Musical Publications ! 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
sublish than sheet music, we stil! sell them 
he the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 

will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren’s School ,” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “ Kin- 
dergarten and P y School Songs,” (30 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.(°D. ) 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Sougs and Choruses, 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cis.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) “ Temperance 
Rallying Songs,” (35 cte.)“ Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 cts.) 

Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Aull’s Tem 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 

Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doa.) Dairy Maid’s 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


Music for Home. 
Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 
lection, (each $1.00.) 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 


(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and 
beauty. 

Song Harmony, 
(60 ets., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect” book for Singin 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series o 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 
(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 
Jehovah's Praise, 

(81, or $0 per dozen,) by L. O, Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Praise in Song, 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 
erson, is a new Sunday School and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 


singing. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 
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